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GIOTTO. 



Bom 1276, Died 1336. 



•• Cimabue thought 

To lord It over painting's field! and now 
Hie ory is Giotto's, and his nameeoUpsed." 

Carey't Manle. 

These oaen-quoted lines, from Dante's ' ' Purga- 
torio," must needs be once more quoted here; for 
it is a curious circumstance that, applicable in his 
own day, five hundred years ago, they should still 
be so applicable in ours. Open any common his- 
tory, not intended tor the very profound, and there 
we still find Cimabue " lording it over painting's 
field," and placed at the head of a revolution in 
art, with which, as an artist, he hadlittleor noth- 
ing to do— but much as a man; for to him, to his 
quick perception and generous protection of talent 
in the lowly shepherd-boy, we owe Giotto, than 
whom no single human being of whom we read 
has exercised, in any particular department of 
science or art, a more immediate, wide, and last- 
ing influence. The total change in the directiofl 
and character of art must, in all human probabili- 
ty, have taken place sooner or later, since all the 
influences of that wonderful period of regenera- 
tion were tending towards it. Then did architec- 
ture struggle as it were from the Byzantine into 
the Gothic forms, like a mighty plant putting 
forth its rich foliage and shooting up towards 
heaven; then did the speech of the people— the 
vulgar tongues, as they were called— begin to as- 
sume their present structure, and become the 
medium through which beauty and love and ac- 
tion and feeling and thought were to be littered 
- and immortalized; and then arose Giorro, the 
destined instrument through which his own beau- 
tiful art was to become, not a mere fashioner of 
idols, but one of the great interpreters of the hu- 
man soul with all its "Infinite " of feelings and 
'faculties, and of human life in all its multifarious 
aspects. Giotto was the first painter who " held 
as it were the mirror up to nature." Cimabue's 
strongest claim to the gratitude of succeeding 
ages is, that he bequeathed such a man to his na- 
tive country and to the world. 

About the year 1289, when Cimabue was al- 
ready old and at the height of his fame, as te was 
riding in the valley of Vespignano, about fourteen 
miles from Florence, his attention was attracted 
by a boy who was herding sheep, and who, while 
his flocks were feeding around, seemed intently 
drawing on a smooth fragment ot slate, with a bit 
of pointed stone, the figure of one of his sheep as 
it was quietly grazing before him. Cimabue rode 
up to him, .and, looking with astonishment at the 
performance of the untutored boy, asked himifhe 
would go with him and learn; to which the boy 
replied, that he was right willing, if his father 
were content The lather, a herdsman of the val- 
ley, by name Bondone, being consulted, gladly 
consented to the wish ot the noble stranger, and 
Giotto henceforth became the inmate and pupil of 
Cimabue. 

This pretty story, which was first related by Lo- 
renzo Ghiberti, the sculptor (born 1378), and 
since by Vasari and a thousand others, lucidly 
rests on evidence as satisfactory as can be given 
for any events of a rude and distant age, and may 
well obtain our belief; as well as gratify our fancy ; 
it has been the subject of many pictures, and is 
introduced in Rogers' "Italy:" 

i <• Lot U6 wander through the fields 

Where Cimabue found tho shepherd-hoy 
Tracing his idle fancies on the ground." 



Giotto was about twelve or nuneen years old 
when taken into the house of Cimabue. For his 
instruction in those branches ot polite learning 
necessary to an artist, his protector placed him 
under the tuition of Brunette Latini, who was also 
the preceptor ot Dante. When, at the age of 
twenty-six, Giotto lost his friend and master, he 
was already an accomplished man as well as a 
celebrated painter, and the influence of his large 
original mind upon the later works of Cimabue is 
distinctly to be traced. 

The first recorded performance of Gio'.to was a 
painting on the wall of the Palazzo dell' Podestti, 
or council-chamber of Florence, in which were in- 
troduced the portraits of Dante, Brunette Latini, 
Corso Donati, and others. Vasari speaks of these 
works as the first successful attempts at portrait- 
ure in the history of modern art. Thev were soon 
afterwards plastered or whitewashed over, during 
the triumph ol the enemies of Dante; and for 
ages, though known to exist, they were lost and 
buried from sight. The hope of recovering these 
most interesting portraits had long been enter- 
tained, and various attempts had been made at 
different times without success, till at length, as 
late as 1840, they were brought to light by the 
peraeverance and enthusiasm of Mr. Bezzi, an 
Italian gentleman, now residing in England. On 
comparing the head of Dante, painti-d when he 
was about thirty, prosperous and distinguished in 
his native city, with the later portraits ot him when 
an exile, worn, wasted, embitteied by misfortune 
and disappointment, and wounded pride, the dif- 
ference ot expression is as touching as the identity 
in leature is indubitable. 

The attention which in his childhood Giotto 
seems to have given to all natural forms and ap- 
pearances showed itself in his earlier pictures; he 
was the. first to whom it occurred to group his 
personages into somethiug like a situation, and 
to give to their atttudes and features the expres- 
sion adapted to it. Thus, in a very early picture 
of the Anuuuiciation, he gave to the Virgin a look 
of fear; and in another, painted some time after- 
wards, of the Presentation in the Temple, he made 
the Infant Christ shrink from the priest, and, turn- 
ing, extend his little arms to his motaer— the first 
attempt at that species of grace and naivete 1 of 
expression afterwards carried to perfection by 
Rafiaelle. These and other works painted in his 
native city so astonished his fellow-citizens, and 
all who beheld them, by their beauty and novelty, 
that they seem to have wanted adequate words in 
which to express the excess of their delight and 
admiration, aud insisted that the figures of Giotto 
so completely beguiled the sense that they were 
mistaken for realties; a commonplace eulogiuin, 
never mer.ted out by the most commonplace and 
mechanical of painters. 

In the church of Santa Croce, Giotto painted a 
Coronation of the Virgin, still to be seen, with 
choirs ol angels on either side. In the reiectory 
he painted the Last Supper, also still remaining; 
a graud, solemn, simple composition, which, as a 
first endeavour to give variety of expression and 
attitude to a number of persons— all seated, and 
all but two actuated by. a similar ieeling— must 
still be regarded as extraordinary. In a chapel 
of the church of the Carmine, at Florence, he 
painted a series of pictures from the life of John 
the Baptist. These were destroyed by lire in 1771 ; 
but, happily, an English engraver, then studying 
at Florence, named Patch, had previously made 
accurate drawings from them, which he engraved 
and published. A fragment ot the old fresco, 



containing the heads of two of the Apostles, who 
are bending in grief and devotion over the body 
of St John, is now in the collection of Mr. Rogers, 
the poet It certainly justifies all that has been 
said of Giotto's power of expression, and, when 
compared with the remains of earlier art, more 
than excuses the wonder and enthusiasm ot his 
contemporaries. 

The pope, Boniface VIII., bearing of his mar* 
vellous skill, invited him to Rome; and the story 
says, that the messenger of bis holiness, wishing 
to have some proof that Giotto was indeed the 
man he was in search of, desired to soe a speci- 
men of his excellence in his art; hereupon Giotto, 
taking up a sheet of paper, traced on it, with a 
single flourish of his hand, a circle so perfect that 
" it was a miracle to see;" and (though we know 
not how or why, seems to have at once converted 
the pope to a belief of his superiority over all oth- 
er painters. This story gave rise to the well- 
known Italian proverb, "Piu tondo che I' di 
Giotto" (rounder than the of Giotto >, and is 
something like a story told of one of the Grecian 
painters. But' to return— Giotto went to Rome, 
and there executed many things which raised his 
fame higher and Ligher; and among them, for 
the ancient Basilica of St. Peter's, the famous 
mosaic of the Navicella, or the harca, as it is 
sometimes called. It represents a ship, with the 
Disciples, on a tempestuous sea; the winds, per- 
sonified as demous, r.*ge around it. Above are 
the Fathers ot the old Testament; on the right 
stands Christ, raising Peter from the waves. The 
subject has an allegoricii significance, denoting 
the troubles and triumphs of the Cliureh. This 
mosaic has often changed its situations, and has 
been restored again and again, till nothing of 
Giotto's work remains but the original composi- 
tion. It is now in the vestibule of St. Peters, at 
Rome. 

For the same Pope Boniface, Giotto painted the 
institution of the Jubilee ot 1300, which still ex- 
ists in the Lateran, at Rome. 

In Padua Giotto painted the chapel of the Arena 
with frescoes, from the life of Christ and the Vir- 
gin, in fifty square compartments. Of this chapel . 
the laie Lady Cullcott published an interesting ac- 
count. There is exceeding grace and simplicity 
in some of the outline groups with which her work 
is illustrated, particularly the Marriage of tho 
Virgin aud St. Joseph. At Padua, Giotto met 
his irieud Dante; and the influence of one great 
genius on another is strongly exemplified iu some 
of his succeeding works, and particularly in his 
next grand performance, the frescoes in the 
church of Assisi. In the under church, and im- 
mediately over the tomb of St. Francis, tho pain- 
ter represented the three vows of the Order- 
Poverty, Chastity, aud Obedience; and iu the 
fourth compartment, the Saint enthroned and glo- 
rified amidst the host of heaven. The invention 
of the allegories under which Giotto has repre- 
sented the vows of the Saint, his Marriage with 
Poverty— Chastity seated in her rocky fortress- 
Obedience with the curb and yoke, are ascribed 
by a tradition to Dante. Giotto also painied, in 
the Campo Santo, at Pisa, the whole history of 
Job, of which only some fragments remain. 

By the time Giotto had attained his thirtiolh 
year, he had reached such hitherto unknown ex- 
cellence in art, and his celebrity was so universal, • 
that every city and every petty sovereign in Italy 
contended for the honor ot his presence and his 
pencil, and tempted him with the promise of rich 
rewards. For the lords ot Arezzo, of Rimini, and 
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Ravenna, anil for the Duke of Milan, lie executed 
many works, now olmost wholly perished. Cas- 
truccio Castricani, the warlike tyrant of Lucca, 
also employed him; but how Giotto was induced 
to listen to the offers of this enemy oi his country 
is not explained. Perhaps Castruccio, as the head 
of the Ghibeline party, in which Giotto had ap- 
parently enrolled himself, appeared in the light of 
a friend rather than an enemy. However this may 
be, a picture which Giotto painted for Castruccio, 
and in which he introduced the portrait of the ty- 
rant, with a falcon on his list, is still preserved in 
the Lyceum at Lucca. For Guido da Folente, the 
father of that hapless Francesca Ui Rimini, whose 
Slory is so beautifully told by T)ante, he painted 
the interior of a church; and for Malatesta di 
Eimiui (who was father of Francesca's husband) 
he painted the portrait of that prince in a bark, 
with his companions and a company of mariners; 
and among them, Vasari tells us, was the figure of 
a sailor, who. turning round with his hand before 
his f xe, is in the act of spitting in the sea, so life- 
like as to strike the beholders with amazement. 
This has perished. But the figure of the thirsty 
man stooping to drink, in one of the irescoes at 
Assisi, still remains, to show the kind of excellence 
through which Giotto excited sucli admiration in 
his cdu temporaries— a power of imitation, a truth 
in the expression of natural actions and feelings, 
•to which painting had never yet ascended or de- 

- scended. This leaning to the actual and the real 
has been made a subject ot reproach, to which we 
shall hereafter refer. 

It is said — but this does not rest on very satis- 
factory evidence— that Giotto also visited Avig- 
non, in the train ot Pope Clement V., and painted 
there the portraits ot Petrarch and Laura. 

About the year 1327, King Robert of Naples, 
the father of Queen Joanna, wrote to his son, the 
Du\c ol Calabria, then at Florence, to send to him, 
on any terms, the famous painter Giotto; who ac- 
cordingly travelled to the court ot'Naples, stopping 
on his way in several cities, where he left speci- 
mens of his skill. He also visited Orvieto lor the 
purpose of viewing the sculpture with which the 
brothers Agostino and Agnolo were decorating 
the cathedral; and not only bestowed on it high 
commendation, but obtained for the artists the 
praise and patronage they merited. There is at 
Gaeta a Crucifixion painted by Giotto, either on 
his way to Naples or onhis return, in which he 
introduced himself kneeling in an attitude of deep 
devotion and contr.tion at the foot of the cross. 
This introduction of portraiture into a subject so 
awful was another innovation, not so praisewor- 
thy as some of his alterations. Giotto's feeling 
for truth and propriety of expression is particu^ 
larly remarkablo and commendable in the altera- 
tion of the dreadful but popular subject of the 
crucifix. In the Byzantine school, the sole aim 
seems to have been to represent physical agony, 
and to render it, by every species of distortion 
and exaggeration, .as terrible and repulsive as 
possible. Giotto was the first to soiten this awful 
and painful figure by an expression of divine re- 
signation, and by greater attention to beauty of 
form. A Crucifixion painted by him became the 
model for his scholars, and was multiplied by imi- 
tation through all Italy; so that a famous painter 
o crucifixes after the Greek fashion, Margaritone, 
who had been. a friend and contemporary of Cim- 

• abue, conlbunded by the introduction of this new 

. method of art, which he partly disdained and 
partly despaired to imitate, and old enough, to 
hate innovations of all kinds, took to his bed "in- 

faslidito," (through vexation), and so died. 



But to return to Giotto, whom we left on the 
road to Naples. King Robert received him with 
great honor and rejoicing, and, being a monarch 
of singular accomplishments, and fond of ftie so- 
ciety ot learned and distinguished men, he soon 
found that Giotto was not merely a painter, but a 
man ot the world, a man of various acquirements, 
whose genera", reputation for wit and vivacity was 
not unmerited. He would sometimes visit the 
painter at his work, and, while watching the rap- 
id progress of his pencil, amused himself with the 
quaint good sense of his discourse. " If I were 
you, Giotto," said the king to him, one very hot 
day, "I would leave off work, and rest myself." — 
" And so would I, sire," replied the painter, "if 
I were you." The king, in a playful mood, de- 
sired him to point his kingdom ; on which Giotto 
immediately sketched the figure of an ass, with a 
heavy pack saddle on his back, smelling with an 
eager air at another pack saddle lving on the 
ground, on which were a crown and sceptre. By 
this emblem the satirical 1 painter expressed the 
servility and the fickleness of the Neapolitans, and 
the king at once understood the allusion. 

While at Naples Giotto painted in the church of 
the Incorouati a series of frescoes representing 
the Seven Sacraments according to the Roman 
r'tual. These still exist, and are among the most 
authentic and best preserved of his works. The 
Sacrament of Marriage, contains many female 
figures, beautifully designed and grouped, with 
graceful heads and (lowing draperies. This pic 
ture is traditionally said to represent the marriage 
of Joanna of Naples and Louis of Taranto; but 
Giotto died in 1336, and these famous espousals 
took place in 1347. A dry date will sometimes 
confound a very pretty theory. In the Sacrament 
of Ordination there is a group of chantiug-boys, 
in which the various expressions of the • act of 
sinaing are given with that truth of imitation 
which made Giotto the wonder of his day. His 
paintings from the Apocalypse, in the church of 
Santa Chiara, were white-washed over, about two 
cen.uries ago, by a certain prior of the convont, 
because, in the opinion ot this barbarian, they 
made the church look darkl 

Giotto quitted Naples about the ye ir 1328, and 
returned to his native city with great increase of 
riches and fame. He continued his works with 
unabated application, assisted by his pupils;, for 
his school was now the most famous in Italy, Like 
most of the early Italian artists, he was an archi- 
tect and sculptor, as well as a painter; and his 
last public work was the famous Campanile, or 
Bell-tower, at Florence, founded in 1334, for 
which he made all the designs, and even executed 
with his own hand the models for the sculpture on 
the three lower divisions. According to Kugler, 
they form a regular series oi subjects, illustrating 
the development of human culture, through reli- 
gion and laws, "conceived," says the same au- 
thority, "with profound wisdom." When the 
Emperor Charles V. saw this elegant structure, 
he exclaimed that it ought to be "kept under 
glass." In the same allegorical taste Giotto 
painted many pictures of the Virtues and Vices, 
ingeniously invented, and rendered with great at- 
tention to natural and, appropriate expression. 
In these and similar representations we trace dis- 
tinctly the influence of the genius ot Dante. A 
short time before his death he was invited to Mi- 
lan by Azz j Visconti. He executed some admir- 
able frescoes in the ancient palace of the Dukes o 
Milan; but these have perished. Finally, havingf 
returned to Florence, he soon afterwards died, 
" yielding up his soul to God in the year 1336; 



and having been," adds Vasari, "no less a good 
christian than an excellent painter." He was 
honorably interred in the church of Sa"ta Maria 
del Fiore, where his master Cimabue had been 
laid with similar honors, thirty-five years before. 
Lorenzo de' Medici afterwards placed above his 
tomb his effigy in marble. Giotto left tour sons 
and four daughters, but we do not hear that any 
of his descendants became distinguished in art or 
otherwise. 

Before we proceed to give some account of the 
personal character and influence of Giotto, both 
as a man and an artist, of which many amusing 
and interesting traits have been handed down to 
us, we must turn for a moment to reconsider that 
revolution in art, wh'ich originated with him— 
which seized at once on all imaginations, all sym- 
pathies; which Dante, Boccaccio, and Petrarch, 
have all commemorated in immortal verse or as 
immortal prose; which, during a whole century, 
filled Italy and Sicily with disciples iormed in the 
same school, and penetrated with the same ideas. 
All that had been done in painting, before Giotto, 
resolved itself into the imitation of certain exist- 
ing models, and their improvement to a certain 
point in style of execution. There was no new 
method. The Greekish types were everywhere 
seen, more or less modified— a Madonna in the 
middle, with a couple of lank saints or angels 
stuck on each side; or saints bearing symbols, or 
with their names written over their heads, and 
texts ot Scripture proceedinglrom their mouths; 
or, at the most, a few fl.-urcs, placed in such a 
position relatively to each other as sufficed to 
make a story intelligible, the arrangement being 
generally traditional and arbitrary. Such seems . 
to have been the limit to which painting had ad- 
vanced previous to 1280. 

Giotto appeared; and almost from the begin- 
ning of his career he not only deviated nWttiB , 
practice of the older painters, but stood opposed 
to them. He not only improved— he changed; 
he placed himself on wholly new ground. He 
took up those principles which Nicola Pisanohad 
applied to sculpture, and went to the same sources-- 
to nature, and to those remains of pure antique 
art which showed him how to look at nature. His 
residence at Rome while yet young, and in nil the 
first glowing development of his creative powers, 
must have had an incalculable influence on his 
after-works. Deficient to the end of his lite in the 
knowledge of form, he was deficient in that kind 
of beauty which depends on form; but his feeling 
for grace and harmony in the airs of his heads and 
the arrangement of his groups was exquisite; and 
the longer he practised his art, the more free and 
flowing became his lines. But, beyond grace and 
beyond beauty, he aimed at the expression of nat- 
ural character and emot:on, in order to render in- 
telligible his newly-invented scenes of action and 
his religious allegories. A writer near his time 
speaks of it as something new and wonderful that 
in Giotto's pictures "the personages who are in 
grief look melancholy, and those who are joyous 
look gay." For his heads he introduced anew 
type, exactly reversing the Greek pattern: long- 
shaped, halt-shut eyes; a long, straight nose; and 
a very short chin. The hands are rather delicate- 
ly drawn, but he could not design the feet well, 
for which reason we generally find those of his 
men clothed in shoes or sandals wherever it is 
possible, and those of his women covered with 
flowing drapery. The management of his drape 
riesis, indeed, particularly characteristic; distin- 
guished by a certain lengthiness and narrowness 
in the folds, in which, however, there is much 
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taste and simplicity, though, in point of style, as 
far from the antique as from the complicated 
meanness of the Byzantine models; and It is cu- 
rious that this peculiar treatment of the drapery, 
these long perpendicular folds, correspond in 
character with the principles of Gothic architect- 
ure, and with it rose and declined. For the stifl, 
wooden limbs, and motionless figures, of the By- 
zantine school, he substituted lile, movement, and 
the look, at least, ot flexibility. His notions of 
grouping and arrangement he seems to have taken 
from the ancient basso-relievos ; there is a 
statuesque grace and simplicity in his composi- 
tions which reminds us of them. 1 His styleof col- 
oring and execution was, like all the rest, an in- 
novation on received methods; his colors were 
lighter and more roseate than had ever been 
known, the fluid by which they were tempered 
more thin and ensily managed, and his frescoes 
must have been skilfully executed to have stood 
so well as they have done. Their duration is, in- 
deed, nothing compared to the Egyptian remains; 
but the latter have been for ages covered up from 
light and air, in a dry, sandy climate. Those of 
Giotto have been exposed to all the vicissitudes of 
weather and underground damp, have been 
whitewashed and every way ill-treated, yet the 
fragments which remain have still a surprising 
freshness, and his distemper pictures are still 
wonderful. It is to be regretted that the reader 
cannot be referred to any collection in England 
for an example of the characteristics here enumer- 
ated. We have not in the National Gallery a sin- 
gle example ot Giotto or his scholars; the earliest 
picture we have is dated nearly two hundred 
years after his death. The only one in the Louvre 
(a St. Francis, as large as life) is dubious and un- 
worthy ot him. In the Florentine Gallery are 
three pictures: Christ on the Mount of Olives, one 
of his best works; and two Madonnas, with grace- 
ful angels. In the gallery of the Academy of 
Arts, in the same city, are more than twenty 
small pictures (the best 'works of Giotto are on a 
small scale — these measures about a foot in 
height.) Two of the same series are at Berlin, 
all representing subjects from the lite and acts of 
Christ, of the Virgin, or SI. Francis. Those who 
are curious may 'consult the engravings alter 
Giotto, in the plates to the " Storia della Pittura," 
of Bosini; those in D'Agincourt's "Histoire de 
. l'Art par les Monumens;" and in Ottley's "Early 
Italian School," a copy of which is in the British 
Museum. 

To be continued. 



MUSICAL GOSSIP. 



'.' Mignon," a new opera by Ambroise Thomas, 
went into study early last month. Achard, 
Condre, Bataille, and Mdlles, Capel and Galli- 
Marie take its principal roles. The habitues of 
L'Opera Comique were delighted with Achard's 
performance in " La Dame Blanche," given on 
his reappearance after conqe. 

Mine. Sallard, a Lyons celebrity, pleased as 
Gilda — Rigoletto — and Carvalho engaged her 
for Le Lyrique, to perform that role, especially. 

Merly, a tenor gifted with a fine voice, vol- 
unteered to sing in Groot's cantata on August 
15th with the St. Jacques Choral Society, as 
Groot conducts Le Vaudeville orchestra.' 

The. Alsace Musical Festival is held this year 
at Benfeld — Lower Rhine — and in their list of 
invited assistants we notice Ambroise Thomas, 
Knstner, Elwart, and Bazin. 

Despite unfavorable weather, the Champs- 
Elyee's concerts have gone on well — the p'ublic 



appreciating the performance of Besselierre' ex- 
cellent orchestra in such music as Mercadante's 
unpublished fantasie, and those upon Don Juan, 
" L'Africaine," " Comte d'Ory, and " Moise," by 
Prevost, beside many others by other good 
writers. 

Leipsic held, at St. Nicholas Church, a grand 
musical seance to assist sufferers by the war, in 
which many German celebrities assisted in their 
best style. 

De Murska is reported as sick in London, and 
Schmidt, the basso promised that city this past 
season, used his four months conge elsewhere, so 
Vienna misses both from her Imperial Opera 
House. 

Wachtel got up in Berlin's Frederick William 
Theatre a performance to help those afflicted by 
the recent war: It had great success in all 
respects. 

La France Musicale in a long article upon 
music in camp at Chalons, declares a musicians 
place there no sinecure, but hard work and 
plenty of it, to be done smartly. 

Dorus, a celebrated flautist, was decorated at 
the last Conservatoire — Paris — exhibition with a 
Frenchman's beatitude, "le Legion d' honneur," 
by Marshal Valliant, amid hearty applause from 
all present. 

Parisiens would like to annex Mdlle. Lucca to 
L'Academie, with her 45 well studied and pre- 
pared roles in opera, if they cannot get a slice of 
Rhenish Prussia or neighboring Duchies. They 
would for her sweet, exciting sake, waive their 
very fastidious criticisms of all other spoken, or 
sung, French than what Paris affects ; but her 
position at Berlin is too good to be trifled with 
on a chance of suiting fickle Parisians who 
might sneer at her accent just as they did at 
Naudin, although drilled for months in Parisian 
French before appearing in " L'Africaine." 

When, in consequence of the war, his young 
Bavarian Majesty found it necessary to abandon 
all ideas of his model performances of Herr 
Richard Wagner's ^peras, Herr Beck, the bari- 
tone, of Vienna, gave up unreservedly his stipu- 
lated payment; Dr. Schmidt, the bass singer, 
from the same capital, said that he wanted his 
money, but that he would sing in something in 
place of the model performances ; and Herr 
Niemanrt, from Hanover, insisted on having 
half the sum agreed on, as smart-money. 

The London Musical World's Dresden cor- 
respondent says : " The cry is still they come !" 
We are to have another ' Loreley,' Herr C. A. 
Fischer, organist here, having just completed an 
opera with that well known title. A grand con- 
cert of sacred music has been given in the 
Frauenkirche for the necessitous families of the 
Saxon soldiers who fell in the late war. It was 
got up by the heads of the Royal Capelle and 
the Theatre Royal, the executants being the 
members of the above two establishments, 
assisted by the Dresden Singacademie, and also 
by Dreyssig's. The programme included Organ 
prelude (Herr Merkel, organist to the Court) ; 
Bach's chorale: 'Gieb dich zufrieden ;' Mo- 
zart's ' Requiem ' (soloists : Mesdes. Burde-Ney, 
Krebs-Michalesi, Herren Weixlstorfer and 
Scaria); Fugue, in A minor — Bach (Herr Mer- 
' kel) ; and the Forty-second Psalm, Mendelssohn 
(soloists : Mesdlles. Alvsleben, Hanisoh, Herren 
Eichberger, Hollmann, Mittfrwurzer, and 
Waixlstorfer).. Mozart's ' Requiem ' was con- 
ducted by Dr. Reitz, and Mendelssohn's Psalm 
by Herr Krebs. — The theatre, which was closed 
in consequence of the Prussian Occupation, re- 
opened on the 1st inst. The piece selected for 
the occasion was the ' Antigone ' of Sophocles, 
with Mendelssohn's music. 

Verdi will supervise the studies and prepara- 
ration of his opera, " Don Carlos," until its per^ 
formance at L'Academie. The principal roles 
have been assigned thus : Mdlle. or Mme. Saas 
is to perform Elizabeth de Valvis' role, Mme. 
Gueymard that of Eboli, Obin that of Phillipe 



II., Morere is to be Don Carlos; Faure, Le Mar- 
quis de Posa; Belvas, Le' Grand Inquisiteur, and 
Morere is J.o devote all his faculties to create 
Don Carlos, attempting no other role during his 
engagement. 

A Mdlle. Tedesco, new debutant, is spoken of 
in Parisian journals, as Maddelena — contralto — 
in " Rigoletto." That surely cannot mean For- 
tuna Tedesco. 

Adelina Patti is reported as making Homburg 
Spa — not Hamburg — so unconscious of warlike 
troubles by her performance in pure Italian 
opera, that her great compensation will bo reim- 
bursed from receipts. 

Gounod's score of " Romeo and Juliet " has 
been received at Le Lyrique, and rehearsals 
commenced. Meanwhile two young tenors 
divide executive favor as Romeo,' and un.il Gou- 
nod decides, a tenor is wanting in the ensemble 
rehearsal of the first act. 

Three debuts are promised soon at Le Lyrique 
— Mdlle. Olivier, a parisian with a beautiful voice, 
Mdlle. Cornelis, a young girl from Brussel's con- 
servatoire, and Laurent, a tenor gifted with a 
beautiful voice and just entering upon publifc 
life. 

Gambogi brothers have bought of Cohen, his 
" Jose Maria " for 12,000 francs. The Lille Con- 
servatoire held recently a grand exhibition of 
pupils, gave prizes, a concert in which notable 
musicians from Paris assisted, beside a grand 
felicitation by Mons. Prefet to its director on its 
great success. 

Leipzig publishers are getting at Handel's 
works in grand style, and his oratorio, " The 
Triumph of Time and Tiuth," written to words 
by Cardinal Panfili is revived thereby. 
"Belgium has determined to have musical fes- 
tivals on the grand German plan of national 
expense. 

Servais, the celebrated 'cello player's second 
son, got first prize at Brussel's conservatoire 
show for that instrument. 

Warsaw's Italian Opera Company includes, 
this season, Trabelli, Nanzini, Corsi, Bossi, 
Ciainpi. 

Prussia's king and court attended Wachtel's 
benefit performance at Berlin's Royal Theatre 
for sufferers by the recent war. 

Mdlle. Orgeni is engaged at Vienna's opera. 

Theodore Formes' ■ wife after divorce from 
him married a colonel in the Russian army and 
we hear that Formes will return here 'with Carl 
Formes' son, a quite celebrated actor. 

A comic opera company at Salamanca recent- 
ly asked their public to give them something 
more substantial than bravos for copion ap- 
plause did not pay their bills.' 

Lisbon's Italian Opera this season comprises 
Rey-Balla, Volpini, Saganini, Mongini, Percioli, 
Squarcia, Bandolfi, Junca and Oreenas in its list 
of principal artists. 

At Baden's Italian Opera enthusiasm awaited 
the performance of Rigoletto and " that delicious 
comic opera " — " Crispino e la Comare," by Nic- 
olini, Delle-Sedie, Vital! and Grossi the (famous 
contralto wit 1 ) the fine sweet voice Vitali crea- 
ted a furore in " Crispino," by her grace and vi- 
vacity, equal to that she made in Paris by it. 

Aix-la-Chapelle's musicians gave a concert to 
assist Prussian war sufferers to a full house with 
faultless performance of Mozart's " Requiem," 
and Beethoven!s " Eroica " symphonies. So did 
a chamber music association in Cologne, with 
eminent success. 

Jules Lachs got up a magnificent one at Ber- 
lin with like purpose in which Taubert's marclie 
militaire, a Beethoven symphony, the overture 
and second act of Meyerbeer's "Camp of Silesia,' 
tableau finale and ' " Borussis," by Spontine' 
were performed. 

Boulogne sur Mer had a gay time Inst month 
with its Philharmonic concerts, in which Bet- 
t'ini, Trebelli, Carlotta Patti, Ascher— pianist — 
Si v< .ri— viol iuist, and other celebrities were much 
admired. 



